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FOREWORD 


The search for suitable ways to conduct metropolitan regional 
programs in fields such as water, transportation, and economic develop- 
ment has made necessary a reconsideration of city and regional plan- 
ning organization. This need, together with some more specific 
recommendations of other consultants to the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems, particularly in the field of eco- 
nomic development, have suggested a parallel and related survey of 
open spaces and land planning. The following observations by the 
committee’s consultant, Charles W. Eliot, professor of landscape 
architecture and regional planning, Harvard University, while not 
intended to be definitive, are a helpful contribution to the decisions 
that must be made in this field. In preparing this staff study Mr. 
Eliot has the advantage of a long residence in the National Capital 
region, and of experience as director of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission during its early years. 

It will also be evident that Mr. Eliot has provided a valuable his- 
torical background and insight into many problems embraced in the 
committee’s study. 

Freperick Gutuerm, Staff Director. 
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LAND PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS IN THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 





INTRODUCTION 


The present and future structure and shape of the Washington 
metropolitan area are major elements in all of the problems of water 
supply, pollution, transportation, and economic development which 
face the present and future inhabitants. Planning for land ownership, 
use, and control—or the lack of it—will determine the structure and 
shape of the urban developments of the area. 

The National Capital is often cited as perhaps the outstanding 
example of the planned city in America, but those citations refer to 
only the 9% square miles at the center and not to the overall 300 or 
more square miles of urban development which now constitute metro- 
politan Washington or to the 2,000 square miles of the metropolitan 
region. Perhaps what is needed is to apply some of the principles used 
in the planning of the original central area to the fast-growing 
metropolis. 


LAND PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS OF THE L’ ENFANT PLAN 


Only a few of the citizens and visitors to Washington who take 
pride m the spaciousness and dignity of the National Capital are 
aware that those qualities are largely the result of a very remarkable 
real estate transaction negotiated by President Washington. After 
Congress voted to establish the National Capital somewhere “between 
the mouths of the Eastern Branch and the Conogocheque on the 
Potomac River,’’ President Washington somehow persuaded the pro- 
prietors—the owners of the town sites and farmlands—within what 
is now that part of the city bounded by Florida Avenue that— 
all the land * * * is ceded to the public, on condition that, when the whole 
shall be surveyed and laid off as a city, which Major L’Enfant is now directed 
to do, the present proprietors shall retain every other lot, and for such parts of 
the land as may be taken for public use they shall be allowed at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds per acre, the public having the right to reserve such parts of 
the wood on the land as may be thought necessary to be preserved for ornament; 
the landholders to have the use and profit of all grounds until the city is laid off 
into lots, which by this agreement became public property. Nothing is to be 
allowed for the ground which may be occupied as streets or alleys.! 

The landowners were astounded at the scale and scope of the plan 
for the streets and squares prepared by Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant— 
but they stuck to their bargain. 

Two principles are exemplified by this story: 

1. Get ample land for the purposes in view; and 
2. Get title in advance of development—before values go up 
because of the development. 


1 From letter by Washington to Jefferson, March 31, 1791. 
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The spaciousness and beauty of the part of the city planned by 
Major L’Enfant and carried out by Maj. Andrew Ellicott are largely 
due to two features of that truly great design. L’Enfant selec ted the 
dominant topographic points as sites for the “‘Federal House”’ (Capi- 
tol), ‘Presidential Palace’? (White House), and what later became 
the circles and squares, and then connected them with broad avenues. 
He provided that those connections, the avenues radiating from the 
Capitol and the White House, etc., were made 160, 130, or 110 feet 
in width. 

In those days such great widths were not needed for vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic so that the owners of the abutting lots were allowed 
to use the area between the property line and the sidewalk as their 
front yards—but, of course, could not build on them. 

Two more principles are demonstrated here: the advantage of 
adapting the plan to the physical conditions of the site; and the 
versatility in use of publicly owned property. 

The L’Enfant plan was accepted as “the plan” after L’Enfant 
wrecked the house which Daniel Carroll of Duddington, a nephew of 
Commissioner Carroll, had started in New Jersey Avenue SE. The 
L’Enfant plan and others of its era (Clinton’s plan for Manhattan 
Island) were what we would call today official plans. The highway 
plan of the District of Columbia, which was intended by Congress to 
extend the principles of the L’Enfant plan to all of the District 
remaining unsubdivided at the time of the passage of the Highway 
Acts of 1893-98, is the best example of an official plan today. Not 
that the arrangement of streets and avenues of the highway plan was 
or is adapted to the topography, but that all owners of property can 
count on the dedication of the land shown as streets when their own 
or their neighbor’ s property is subdivided. The land needed for that 
public purpose is “earmarked” or in a sense “reserved.”’ 

Here again some principles are exemplified: the promulgation of an 
official plan putting everyone concerned on notice; and the reservation 
of areas needed for a future public purpose. 


FEDERAL INSTITUTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Long before the area laid out by L’Enfant and Ellicott was built up, 

the Federal Government acquired large tracts inside and outside the 
District of Columbia for institutions: the Soldiers Home, 447 acres 
(1851-72); the Columbia Institution for the deaf, 103 acres (1857); 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, 363 acres (1852); the Lee Estate—Fort Myer, 
Arlington Cemetery and Arlington Farms—712 acres (1864-89); 
National Training School for Boys, 278 acres (1866); and the Naval 
Observatory, 89 acres (1886). Other large properties were needed for 
water supply—Dalecarlia Reservoir, 281 acres, and Conduit Road 
(1857), and later for the McMillan Reservoir, 100 acres—and for 
military purposes, first at Fort Washington, then during the Civil 
War for the fortification of the National ‘Capital, and in this century 
with huge installations at Camp Humphries, now Fort Belvoir, and 
at Fort Meade, 
The acquisition of these outlying properties evidence the early recog- 
nition of the need for decentralization of many Federal activities; and 
these and other areas have proven invaluable for a great variety of 
uses and developments not contemplated when the lands were ac- 
quired. 
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ROCK CREEK AND OTHER PARKS 


The park movement, which swept the country after the success of 
Central Park, New York (designed just 100 years ago, 1858, by Olm- 
sted and Vaux), left its mark on the National Capital by the establish- 
ment of Rock Creek Park in 1889 and the conversion of the mudflats 
and swamps along the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers into West and 
East Potomac Park (1896) and the Anacostia Parks (1899). 

The setting aside of these areas for park use emphasized the land 
planning considerations of— 

The need for open spaces in urban areas for ‘“‘exertive”’ and 
“receptive” recreation (as the senior Olmsted phrased it) and as 
counterparts to the rush and intensity of urban living; 

The conversion of ‘waste areas” (like the swamps along the 
rivers or the very rough areas along the valley of Rock Creek) 
into properties with a “positive”? purpose and usefulness; and 

The multipurpose use of land for parks and recreation, 
natural storm drainage, and in relation to flood control, naviga- 
tion, ete. 

THE PLAN OF 1901 


The Senate Park Commission under the leadership of Senator 
James McMillan of Michigan is often credited with reviving the 
L’Enfant plan in the famous plan of 1901. The efforts of the extra- 
ordinary team of experts (Burnham, McKim, St. Gaudens, and 
Olmsted) were concentrated on the great central composition—the 
Capitol, the White House, Washington Monument, and the Mall. 
They set in motion the projects which cleared the Mall of railroad 
tracks and built the Union Station; extended the composition west- 
ward to include the Lincoln Memorial; and which established the 
policies for grouping buildings of the legislative branch around the 
Capitol, those for the executive branch around the White House, and 
for using the sites along the Mall for museums. The plan of 1901 
demonstrates the overhelming power of the Federal Government to 
control the character of the Federal City through the location and 
uses of Federal buildings and grounds. 

The plan of 1928 extended the concept of the central area to Radnor 
Heights on the Virginia skyline and out East Capitol Street to the 
Anacostia River; and shows the addition to the Capitol Grounds 
toward the Union Station, the development of “The Triangle’ and 
the projected location of other office buildings west of the White 
House (Foggy Bottom) and in the southwest area. 

During and since World War II there has been much discussion and 
planning for the further decentralization of Federal governmental 
activities on a wide scale. 

The location of Federal office buildings, laboratories and other 
installations has a greater impact on the direction, manner, timing, 
and shape of the Washington metropolitan area than any other factor. 
The reason for the existence of the city—to serve as the National 
Capital—still controls. The plans and policies of the Congress 
concerning the location of Federal buildings and installations will 
largely determine when and where new transpor tation facilities will be 
needed or how much added water supply must be provided. 


33255—58 -2 
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ZONING PLAN OF 1920 


Under the constitutional provision that, Congress shall ‘exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever’’ in the District of Colum- 
bia, one of the early zoning laws in the United States was enacted in 
1920 to restrict the use of land and the he ight and area of buildings in 
Washington. 

The recent complete revision of the zoning of the District of Co- 
lumbia has underlined the significance of regulations and restrictions 
on private land use and development in the general public interest 
“to promote health, safety, and general welfare.”’ 

As a tool for land planning, zoning has been primarily a means to 
stabilizing urban property values, but is more and more considered 
as a positive influence to encourage land use and development in ac- 
cordance with a plan which aims to put land to its “highest and best 
use.’’ Rural areas are utilizing the experience with county zoning 
in Wisconsin, California, and Michigan to apply “positive” zoning 
for agric ulture and forestry. 

Thomas Jefferson originally urged the desirability of a kind of zoning 
regulation to forbid owners— 
to build a house beyond a given height and it is admitted to be a good restriction. 
It keeps down the price of grounds, keeps houses low and convenient, and the 
streets light and airy. Fires are much more manageable when houses are low 
(November 29, 1870—Opinion on Capital). 

The building regulations established by President Washington con- 
trolled development of the city until 1822. 

Positive zoning for both urban and rural land use and development 
could be a potent influence for guidance of the growth of metropolitan 
Washington, and provide stability for the provision of utilities and 
services, with some hope that they would be adequate to the demands 
placed upon them. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK COMMISSION 1924 


Although the plan of 1901 included recommendations for added 
parks within the District, up the Potomac River to Great Falls, and 
down the river to Mount Vernon, only the connection between the 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parks and a few more projects were author- 
ized in the following 20 vears. The park area increased by 24 percent, 
the population by 70 percent, and the assessed value of land by 240 
percent. The need for action was so apparent that a citizen’s move- 
ment persuaded Congress to establish a Nationa] Capital Park Com- 
mission in 1924. The act authorized and directed the Commission— 
to acquire such lands as in its judgment shall be necessary and desirable in the 
District of Columbia and adjacent areas in Maryland and Virginia * * * for 
suitable development of the National Capital park, parkway, and playground 
system. 

The significance of the program as a part of the N National Capital was 
emphasized by the authorization of appropriations ‘‘not exceeding 
one cent for each inhabitant of the continental United States,’ and 
provision that the costs should be divided between the District and 
the Federal Treasury “in the same proportion as other expenses of 


the District of Columbia.’ At that time those costs were divided 
on a 50—50 basis. 








+ 
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These actions established policies for extending Federal holdings into 
Maryland and Virginia and recognized a Federal obligation in con- 
nection with the whole park program for the National Capital. 

The Park Commission of 1924 was given a new form and added 
duties in 1926 when it became the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission. The necessity for advance acquisition of park 
lands and for agreements with Maryland and Virginia on division of 
costs and responsibilities led the Commission to propose procedures 
for speeding up land purchases, and for a division of costs based on 
the experience with flood-control projects in the Sacramento Valley. 
The Commission had in mind “recommending the development of the 
Potomac gorge * * * as the most appropriate Federal contribution.” 

In 1927, the application by a private corporation to develop power 
on the Potomac River with dams at Little Falls and Great Falls 
raised the issue of ‘‘park versus power” along the river, and this issue 
was complicated by advocates of both private and public power 
development. That issue was resolved in the Capper-Cramton Act, 
for which both the park enthusiasts and the public power advocates 
voted, on the basis that whichever use might later be made of the 
river gorge, the public acquisition of the land was essential to both. 

(That experience might be suggestive for a solution of the current 
controversy over the Riverbend Dam and the desirability of reserving 
the area which would be flooded if it is built or becomes part of the 
©. & O. Canal Park if the dam is not constructed.) 

The several bills introduced into Congress to implement the Com- 
mission’s program passed one or the other House until agreement was 
finally reached on the Capper-Cramton Act—Public Law 284, ap- 
proved May 29, 1930. ‘That act established a basis for the share of 
costs to be borne by the Federal Treasury on various projects and 
provided for advance of Federal funds to make possible the ac quisi- 
tion of lands before their improvement and increase in price. ‘Thus: 

(a) For the George Washington Memorial Parkw ay from 
Mount Vernon to Great Falls on both sides of the Potomac River, 
the Federal Government was to contribute one-half the costs and 
might advance the other half to the States or a political subdivi- 
sion for 8 years without interest; 

(6) For the stream valley parks in Maryland—and later in 
Virginia—agreements were authorized on ‘units’ of projects 
under which the costs of land acquisition could be advanced with- 
out interest provided two-thirds of the costs were reimbursed to 
-~ United States within 8 years; and 

) For the District of Columbia, $16 million was authorized 
ua ae purchases to be reimbursed at the rate of $1 million per 
year from funds ‘“‘to the credit of the District’? without interest. 

Because of the great depression and World War II, the large ad- 
vance appropriations contemplated in the Capper-Cramton Act were 
not made; but in spite of that handicap, substantial additions have 
been made to the park system both inside and outside the District of 
Columbia. The major gaps still to be filled are the Fort Washington 
Parkway on the east shore of the Potomac, the Virginia section of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway from Cabin John to above 
Great Falls, more on the stream valley parks in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and cleanups of the projects in the District of Columbia. 
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The agreements incorporated in the Capper-Cramton Act on divi- 
sion of responsibility and costs for acquisition and development of 
parks and parkways in the National Capital region were reached 30 
vears ago. Discussion of projects in that program by members of 
congressional committees last vear indicates some doubts as to the 
wisdom of continuing in the present day the arrangements worked out 
so long ago and under somewhat different circumstances. A more 
extensive restudy of the whole problem of division of costs and re- 
sponsibility for projects involving Federal, State, and local interests 
would seem to be indicated. 

A second policy relating to land planning considerations which came 
out of tie work of the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion was an act of Congress approved in 1928 authorizing the Commis- 
sion to acquire “rights-in-land.”” Under that act the Commission 
may, in certain situations, purchase or condemn easements, restric- 
tions, or title subject to a life estate. The limited powers thus granted 
have been sparingly and cautiously used. Many of those most 
actively concerned with problems of land planning believe that the 
acquisition by the public of restrictions and easements or ‘rights-in- 
land,” instead of outright purchase or reliance solely on zoning, could 
be advantageously extended in scope and practice. 

The National Capital Park and Planning Commission has produced 
two regional p!ans—in 1930 and 1950—as guides for the growth and 
changes in the National Capital region. These plans have concen- 
trated on land use and transportation facilities. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF 1950 


Between the plans of 1930 and 1950, the great depression and the 
Second World War saw the vast expansion of the Federal Government 
and the corresponding growth of the Washington metropolitan area. 
The scope of planning efforts were greatly extended in area and in 
policies. The new atomic age raised questions about the decentraliza- 
tion of governmental activities and the plan of 1950 envisaged a- 
distribution of employment centers in the suburban areas, * * * not only for 
expansion of some of the existing centers but also for seven new centers * * * 

The location of decentralized Federal activities is obviously a key 
factor in the development of the metropolitan area, not only for the 
land needed for the Federal facility, but also for the urban growth 
which such activities are bound to stimulate. 


CURRENT PLANNING 
The continuous planning process goes on with review and revisions 
of earlier proposals and new projects and policies to meet new situa- 


tions and problems. These current planning activities have been re- 
viewed in other reports of the committee and its staff. 


PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS 


The major problems of land planning in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area whicl require immediate attention fall into three groups: 
1. The pattern of land uses or shape of the future urban area 
which is desired: 
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2. The tools to guide growth or bring about that pattern and 
shape; and 
The division of responsibility and costs among the Federal, 
State, and local governments, and the actions needed. 


Land use plan 


Perhaps the two most important or controlling elements in shaping 
the future urban area of metropolitan Washington are the transporta- 
tion facilities—highway, rail, air, and rapid transit—and the properties 
owned or controlled by public agencies. Almost as important are the 
availability of water and sewerage, school facilities, and other services. 
All these elements are interrelated and are constantly under study by 
the National Capital Planning Commission, the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, and by the many agencies directly 
concerned. 

Two projects—on transportation planning and open space plan- 
ning—have had special attention, and have demonstrated the essential 
interde »pendence of the two approaches: the shape of the future urban 
area will be defined by ‘open spaces’, and that defined urban area 
will be filled because of the transportation facilities. Neither element 
can be planned and programed without the other. The preliminary 
Report on Open Spaces and the land use studies made for the trans- 
portation study include proposals of land use patterns for the region 
and specific projects for eac th of the jurisdictions within the region. 
These projects call for the “reservation” of areas for public or “open 
space”’ uses such as forest, agriculture, recreation, etc., which add up 
to a very large acreage. A variety of measures or tools are applicable 
to different situations. 

Tools to guide growth and change 


The report on open spaces reviews the tools available or needed for 
guidance and control of land uses in Part I![—Ways and Means 
under four headings: 

1. Public acquisition of property—in fee and in the form of restric- 
tions, easements, or rights in land. The pressing need is for “advance 
acquisition”’ of “ample” areas (in the same spirit as animated President 
Washington in 1791). 

A publie land reserve has proven its value repeatedly. The lands 
needed for future Federal facilities in decentralized locations, for a 
water supply reservoir or park above Riverbend on the Potomac 
River, for a demonstration national forest, agricultural, and recrea- 
tion area between Washington and Baltimore, for the control of the 
approaches to airports, for highway rights-of-w ay, for regional parks, 
and for a long list of other public purposes can be most economically 
acquired in advance of developments in their vicinity and held for a 

variety of future uses. Instead of disposing of “surplus” lands in 
the Washington metropolitan area, the pressing need is for advance 
acquisition of large areas, 

The procedures for acquisition of lands and rights-in-land similarly 
need attention, including the reservation of areas through use of the 
official map or master plan, establishment of revolving funds, authori- 
zation of excess condemnation or ‘‘whole’”’ parcels, and widening 
authority to acquire rights-in-land, easements, and restrictions. 

At the same time controls should be tightened over disposal of 
public lands or diversion of open spaces to other uses, with require- 
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ments, for example, of replacement of park lands diverted to highway 
purposes. 

2. Restrictions on private property under the police power through 
zoning and subdivision regulations. 

Zoning for use, height, and area has been extensively used in this 
country for less than 30 years. Many possibilities for its use to 
guide community growth in the interest of the “health, safety, and 
general welfare’ are yet to be tried or tested in court. Most of the 
experience gained has been in urban areas, but notable examples 
can be cited of rural zoning in Wisconsin or agricultural zoning in 
California and Michigan. Conservation zones, flood plain zones, and 
“Q”’ zones for open space have been tried. Additional experiments 
should be attempted—particularly on the fringe of the urban area in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

A critical weakness in past zoning practice is the lack of review or 
coordination of zoning maps and laws in adjoining jurisdictions. 

Subdivision regulation is a second use of the police power which 
might be much more effectively utilized to control growth, by grants 
of greater authority to planning or review agencies in State enabling 
legislation. 

3. The taxing power—the “power to destroy’’ open spaces—must 
be brought into harmony with other procedures for guidance of urban 
growth and change. California has passed a law that for lands zoned 
for exclusive agricultural use (Santa Clara County) the value of the 
land for agriculture shall be the only factor considered in assessments. 
The forest yield taxes of New Hampshire, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
other States suggest another way of relieving the pressure for ‘‘devel- 
opment” of open lands through postponement of part of the annual 
tax and collection of a severance tax or capital gain tax when the land 
use is changed. Since either lower assessments or postponement of 
taxes reduces the income of local governments, some compensating 
mechanism is needed at the State and/or Federal level. Action by 
Congress in this field might take a form which would both provide 
‘payments in lieu of taxes’ on properties held in the ‘‘land reserve’’ 
while those properties required local services, and also encourage 
adjustments in local taxing procedures (like the forest yield tax) by 
relating those taxes to Federal taxes (as in the case of inheritance 
taxes). 

4. Provision or withholding of government services and improve- 
ments is a most potent force in encouraging or discouraging invest- 
ment in “improvements.” One simple action which would rreatly 
help the present situation would be a requirement that Federal 
advances for public works should be contingent on compliance with 
a city or regional plan or ‘‘workable program”’ as is now the case with 
urban renewal projects. 


Division of responsibility and costs 


The effective use of the tools for land planning obviously requires 
action at several levels of government and coordination of those 
actions to produce what Dr. Luther Gulick has called a “concert of 
policies.” The Federal Government and particularly the Congress, 
with its power of exclusive jurisdiction over the National Capital, is 
naturally expected to provide the leadership. On the other hand, 
the States of Maryland and Virginia and the local governments have 
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obligations to their citizens and should contribute in some relation to 
the benefits accruing from a concert of policies. 

Some of the problems and possibilities for improved land use are 
clearly in the province of a single jurisdiction—as for example a 
Federal military reservation at one extreme and a local playground at 
the other. But most of the land planning considerations for the 
Washington metropolitan area involve mixed degrees of responsibility 
and benefit. For these mixed situations every conceivable variety of 


sharing would be necessary to reflect a fair division of costs and 
responsibilities. 


LAND PLANNING POLICIES AND PROJECTS 


The public interest in land use in the Washington metropolitan area 
is for both the active use of properties for governmental purposes 
for government facilities, buildings, highways, parks, etc.—and for 
guidance and control of the structure and shape of the urban area. 

The Federal Government and the State and local governments 
already own large areas, and have need for many more. The existing 
properties include such large holdings as Fort Meade and Fort Belvoir, 
Beltsville Agricultural Experiment Station, Arlington Cemetery, the 
Patuxent Reservoirs, the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
Occoquan, and Prince William, the airports, rights-of-ways for 
interstate highways, and sites of decentralized Federal offices. Among 
the proposals under consideration by various agencies for additional 
public holdings are the Riverbend Reservoir site and C. & O. Canal, 
a demonstration forest between Washington and Baltimore, and 
completion of the George Washington Memorial Parkway- 

The ‘open space’”’ use of land for agriculture, forestry, recreation, 
under either public or private ownership, is also a matter of great 
public interest because these open spaces provide 

1. For “structure” of urban development—separating clusters, 
preserving wedges, dividing and giving identity to urban com- 
munities, “and maintaining relation between urban and rural land 
uses; and 

For “service” of urban areas, with lands for recreation, 
institutions, watershed protection, scenic and historic sites, 
natural drainage, etc. 

In both cases, the “open spaces’? make a positive contribution to 
the total urban-rural relationship and way of life. 

These concerns for an appropriate balance of uses between urban 
and rural developments can be expressed in a variety of procedures 
and methods—through public ownership in some cases, but through 
planning, guidance, and controls in different degrees in most cases. 
It is apparent that the outright purchase by public agencies of all 
the lands to be “‘withdrawn’”’ from intensive urban use or developed 
for a “‘positive’’ open space use is neither practicable nor desirable. 
We must find other ways to preserve open spaces. Every conceivable 
way should be explored, with a fresh point of view and an open 
mind. Here we are dealing with legal, economic, and _ political 
matters. Some of them are similar or parallel to the “organizational” 
problems under study by Dr. Luther Gulick relating to the financial 
and legislative aspects of the transportation study. 








”? 
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sane the procedures to be investigated are 
Acquisition in fee—by gift, purchase, ¢ or condemnation, etc. ; 
Acquisition of rights in land, easements, or restrictions- 
ee to particular purposes or particular properties; 

3. Covenants or contracts—among private owners or between 
private owners and a public agency for a term of years with auto- 
matic renewal unless abrogated—with recognition of limitation 
in tax assessments; 

4. Zoning (positive zoning)—for agriculture, forest, flood plain 
protection, country clubs, etec., or for minimum lot sizes of, 
say, 5-10 acres; 

Acquisition subject to life estate or agreements with donors; 

Acquisition and leaseback for continuation of existing uses; 

Deferred tax—as for forest land in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan—applied to areas used in conformance with “open space” 
zoning until sold or changed to more intensive use, when deferred 
tax becomes due; 

8. Tax assessments supporting zoning; 

9. Payments in lieu of taxes to local authorities when “‘private”’ 
use of public land is continued—or advances of taxes when 
deferred tax used; 

“Reservation” of areas by designation on plan (as in uhe 
Maryland suburban counties) with abatement of taxes for 3 years 
pending public acquisition; 

Advance acquisition of vacant lands needed for public 
purposes from a bond issue revolving fund—repaid from part of 
the appropriation for a particular project to cover the cost of 
land previously acquired for that project. 


PROPOSALS 


Some years ago a proposal * was made to establish a series of Federal 
development corporations which could be organized under Federal 
law with subscription to stock open to Feder -al, State, and local gov- 
ernments and to private investors. These de -velopment corporations, 
it was thought, might be the agents to acquire and hold property, to 
construct various kinds of public facilities, and in some cases to operate 
such facilities. By the device of stock participation, partnership 
could be afforded for States, localities, or private interests; but Federal 
funds would be available in sufficient amounts to assure action. 

A modified form of such a corporation is proposed for the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area, which would start as a holding company for 
acquisition and administration of a public land reserve. It would 
operate with funds and properties on a revolving basis: 

To acquire properties, in areas and in accordance with general 
plans approved by the National Capital Planning Commission or 
some other successor planning agency, both in fee and in the form of 
easements, restrictions, or rights-in- land as a public land reserve. 

To administer the public land reserve or enter into contracts 
with other Federal, State, local, or private interests for management 
of portions of the reserve for forest, agricultural, or other uses not 
entailing construction of buildings. 


2? National Resources Planning Board, 1943. 
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To release or sell portions of the public land reserve for com- 
pensation covering costs (including any payments in lieu of taxes) 
less tncome, and again subject in each case to approval by the planning 
agency, to F ederal, State, local, or private agencies under such arrange- 
ments for division of costs as may be specified by acts of Congress for 
different kinds of uses. The money received from such releases or 
sales would then be used to acquire other properties or for other 
purposes of the corporation. 

(Congress may see fit to give such a development corporation other 
powers and duties in connection with the transportation system, water 
supply, metropolitan sewerage, or other facilities which involve Mary- 
land and Virginia as well as the District of Columbia. ) 

Before properties in a public land reserve could be released for 
specific uses Congress would have to adopt formulas for the division 
of costs of different uses. There are a number of such formulas now 
in use and many studies have been made in various metropolitan areas 
which may be suggestive of the principles which might apply to the 
National Capital region. Pending the development of new formulas, 
the existing ones—such as those in the Capper-Cramton Act—would 
continue to be applicable. 

In effect, this proposal for a public land reserve would provide a 
single purchasing agency for anticipated land needs of all pablie 
agencies in the W ashington metropolitan area. It should start, how- 
ever, with major attention to areas on or beyond the urban fringe 
and concentrate its energies there. (The details and complications 
of urban land acquisition should be left to the existing agencies with 
programs in that field.) It will be noted that the proposed develop- 
ment corporation and its powers would not interfere with any existing 
agency’s authority, but as time goes on and if the corporation is given 
the appropriations ‘needed for advance acquisitions, the existing agen- 
cies would show great savings in their land acquisition programs by 
dealing through the corporation. 

Pending that day a number of other actions are needed at the several 
levels of government: 

A. me the Federal Government 


Implementation of the regional planning activity, through clarifi- 
‘oma of the powers of the Regional Planning Council and National 
Capital Planning Commission or a successor agency, and sufficient 
appropriations to secure adequate staff and to support an active 
program of land use planning. 

2. Strengthen the role of the planning agency by giving it au- 
thority 
(a) To review and report prior to (1) all proposed acquisitions, 
transfers of jurisdiction, and sale or disposal of publicly owned 
land within the National Capital region by Federal, State, and 
local agencies; and prior to (2) enactment or changes in the zoning 
maps and ordinances within the region; and 
(6) To initiate and press studies on (1) zoning for open space 
uses, (2) extension of the use of rights-in-land to support zoning 
and preservation of open spaces; ‘and 


(c) Reservation of areas for 3 years in master plans (as in 
Maryland); and 
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(d) Adaptation of the principles of the “forest yield tax” to 
such preservation—all in relation to application in Federal, 
Maryland, and Virginia legislation. 

3. Completion of previously authorized major land acquisition 
projects with immediate appropriations 

(a) For the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Prince 
Georges County to Fort Washington and in Fairfax County to 
and including Great Falls; and 

(6) For speedup of stream valle "vy ac quisitions in Maryland and 
Virginia as authorized in the Capper-Cramton Act (as amended). 

4. Requirement of replacement or compensation for previous and 
future encroachments on park areas in amounts to permit replacement 
of acreage in equally accessible and useful locations. 

Extension of present authority for transfers of jurisdiction over 
salidia land (now limited to the District of Columbia) to the metro- 
politan area or region. 


B. By the States of Maryland and Virginia 
Authorization for agencies to acquire rights-in-land or restrictive 
sasements, and in Virginia for planned reservation of areas for 3 
years as in Maryland. 
2. Establishment of revolving funds for advance acquisition of 
vacant lands for public purposes. 
Clarification of authority for open space zoning of institutional 
and other properties. 
C. By the park and planning agencies in Maryland and Virginia 
1. Speed up of procedures for (a) preparation of master plans, (6) 
zoning revisions to preserve open spaces, (c) agreements and funds 
for completion of George Washington Memorial Parkway and stream 
valley parks. 
D. 7 the District of Columbia 


Cleanup of park acquisition program including any needed au- 
thority to acquire new sites in connection with urban renewal. 

Transfers of jurisdiction of areas to the National Park Service 
to aunts the program. 

Zoning of public institutional properties to require review of the 
Planning Commission of site plans to preserve as much open space 
as possible. 


O 








